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A BRIDGE-BUILDER. 


Haste not, rest not. Calm in strife, 

Meekly bear the storms of life; 

Duty be thy polar guide, 

Do the right, whate’er betide ; 
Haste not, rest not. Conflicts past, 

God shall crown thy work at last. 


GorrTueE, tr. C. C. Cox. 


There is always work, and tools to work withal, 
for those who will. BEECHER. 


The earnestness of life is the only passport to 
the satisfaction of life. THEODORE PARKER. 


The laws of Nature are the thoughts of God. 
ZSCHOKKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ASPIRATION. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tuov other self, that prompts me to aspire 
To all things higher, 

That guides me, as a mother’s tender tones, 
To calmer zones; 

I yearn to make this life of mine, 
Like thee, divine. 


Thou other self, I would with joy behold 
My life unfold 

In altruistic deeds for others’ good 
And brotherhood, 

That the Utopia might come this day 
For which I pray. 


Thou other self, my buman self is weak; 
Yet here I seek 

The priceless pearl that men have ever sought,— 
A godlike thought, 

That with it I might teach the heart of man 
Our Father’s plan. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JESSAMINE FIELD, FLORIST. 
BY C. K. ALDEN. 


fs HERE are flowers here. Let’s go in! 
‘Jessamine Field, Florist.’ What a 
pretty, refreshing name! ” 

Mrs. Marlowe laughed at her daughter’s re- 
mark, saying: “ You have an odd way of express- 
ing yourself, Madge. Refreshing is just the word. 
Jessamine Field is a whole-souled, wholesome 
country girl, as sweet as her first name and as 
pleasant as her last.” 

“How did you find that out?” asked Madge. 

“Hush! She’s coming.”, 

A tall, slender girl appeared in the doorway of 
the shop, and, recognizing Mrs. Marlowe, blushed 
prettily, and stepped back to let her customers in. 

‘** How is business, dear?” asked Mrs. Marlowe, 
after introducing Madge. 

“A little dull just now; but I have new cus- 
tomers every week, so keep up my courage.” 

“Do you really run this yourself?” asked 
Madge, curiously. 

© Tell her about it, Jessamine,” said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe. 

Sitting in the prettily furnished room in which 
every nook and cranny held growing plants redo- 
lent with perfume, and gazing out on the flower- 
beds and shrubbery, Madge Marlowe learned of 
Jessamine’s start in business. 

“] was brought up in a garden,” said the young 
girl; “for father was always a florist and mother 
an enthusiastic lover of flowers. I remember, 
when I was a wee bit of a girl, toddling about in 
the garden, playing with my toy spade, shovel, 
and wheelbarrow. I had my own little flower-bed 
to weed and water. It was a red-letter day when 
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I found a blossom. At school I made a special 
study of botany; and, when father died a year 
ago [here her voice quivered], I left school and 
took charge of this work. Of course, I have men 
to do the drudgery. Mother is an invalid and 
cannot have the care, but she helps me much by 
suggestions.” 

“May I look round a little? ” asked Madge. “I 
envy you this work, for I can’t make up my mind 
what I want to do when school-days are over.” 

“You!” said Jessamine, with surprise. 

“Yes. I’m not going to be a butterfly. For- 
tune may favor me now, but ‘the wheel goes 
round,’ mother says.” 

Jessamine led the way into an inner room 
where, to the surprise of Madge, there was quite 
a collection of books, a desk with drawing, paint- 
ing, and writing materials, and artistic and beau- 
tiful vases and flower-bowls in every variety, some 
beautifully decorated. 

“Jessamine Field!” exclaimed Mrs. Marlowe. 
“What a lovely collection.” 

“This is the dainty and agreeable part of my 
work,” said Jessamine. “I am so glad that I have 
a talent for painting and a knack of making and 
finding suitable prose and verse for different occa- 
sions. It helps me so much! ” 

“You don’t mean to say that you make these 
lovely menu cards?” said Madge, examining a box 
full of cards of all shapes, sizes, and tints, which 
Jessamine passed to her. 

“Every one. I furnish everything in way of 
decoration for dinners, teas, and weddings.” 

Madge looked admiringly at Jessamine, whose 
cheeks under the excitement of talking were pink. 
With her soft light-brown hair and violet eyes, 
she looked like a flower herself. 

“Come, Madge,” said Mrs Marlowe. ‘“Jessa- 
mine can’t be bothered with us longer, so tell her 
your errand.” 

“T had almost forgotten that,” said Madge, 
laughing. “Itis so exciting to find a successful 
girl. Iam to give a tea for some school chums 
next week, and I want it unique and unusual. I 
will leave it to you altogether, now that I know 
your skill.” 

Jessamine entered with enthusiasm into the ar- 
rangements, delighted with a chance to work for 
girls of her own age. It was the month of roses, 
and the tables were beautifully adorned. These 
were the bits of verse that Jessamine selected for 
the eight girls present. For Rose Stanley, tall 
and stately, 


‘* Queen rose in the rosebud garden of girls,”’ 


illustrated by a beautiful American Beauty in the 
centre of a branch of half-open buds. Lottie 
Sherman, the most contented girl in the group 
laughed when she read,— 


‘‘ At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth, 
But like of each thing that in season grows.” 


The illustration was a procession of flowers preva- 
lent in each succeeding month, headed by a crocus. 

“T am not the rose, but I have lived near the 
rose,” caused merriment when it was quoted by 
Elsie Grant, Rose Stanley’s next-door neighbor, 
who was represented as leaning over a fence with 
eyes fixed on a stately rose just beyond her grasp. 


‘The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new,” 


was selected for the youngest of the girls; and 
“Red as a rose is she” aptly described Stella Gra- 
ham, whose red cheeks and fair skin were the 
envy of her companions. 

Grace Phillips, who delighted in secrets, smiled 
at a tiny picture of herself and Agnes Black under 
a huge rose, over which was the quotation, 
“When we desire to confine our words, we com- 
monly say they are under the rose.” 


Agnes Black’s pretty teeth were alluded to in 
the verse : — ; 


‘Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of Orient pearls a double row, 
Which, when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rosebuds filled with snow.” 


And Madge herself, who was notoriously lazy 
in the morning, knew that her mother had a hand 
in the selection of, “Then up she rose, and 
donned her clothes.” 

Of course, the girls were curious to know about 
Jessamine; and Madge exacted a solemn promise 
that each would interest herself in inducing her 
mother, sisters, and friends to employ Jessamine, 
when floral decorations were needed. 

This was the beginning of Jessamine’s real suc- 
cess, and her friendship with Madge Marlowe was 
one of the brightest spots in her career. 

After all, girls seldom realize how much they 
can help each other. 


MORE LIGHT AND TRUTH. 


We limit not the truth of God 
To our poor reach of mind. 
By notions of our day and sect, 
Crude, partial, and confined. 
No, let a new and better hope 
Within our hearts be stirred, — 
The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from his word. 
G. Rawson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MIDSUMMER CHURCH. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


66 UNTY, will you play church with me?” 
I had settled myself in my favorite 
chair in a corner of the piazza, with my 

book and fan; but the sight of that little pleading 

face, and the thought of what a long, lonely morn- 
ing Louie would have in the absence of the rest of 


the family, who had driven ten miles to hear a 


favorite preacher, made me resolve to give up my 


plan for a day of reading, and devote myself to his 


entertainment. 

It certainly was a pleasant place, that shady 
parlor, which did duty as a summer chapel that 
hot Sunday. There was a polished oak floor, with 
afew soft rugs. Willow chairs and settees looked 
cool and inviting. One glance at the decoration 
told me that it was children’s Sunday; for, in 
addition to several large bouquets, various ewers, 
mugs, and small vases were filled with daisies, 
clovers, and buttercups, evidently arranged by 
childish hands. 

In front of the pulpit stood a row of footstools, 
against which leaned the juvenile portion of the 
congregation, arow of innocent-looking dolls, the 
dog and cat having, with some difficulty, been in- 
duced to occupy the end seats. 

“Now, aunty,” said Louie, seating himself in a 
tall, curved chair, in front of which stood a rose- 
wood table, supporting an imposing copy of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, “you must be 
the organist. We sing the toxology first.” 

I seated myself at the organ, and sang for a 
doxology : — 

“Can a little child like me 
Thank the Father fittingly ? ”’ 


The little preacher joined in a sweet voice. 
Rover added a few bars, which, I suppose, he 
meant for responses in a deep bass. The canaries 
in the window added an occasional trill; and I 
truly believe that, of all the hymns of praise 
which floated heavenward that Sabbath morning, 
not one made sweeter music in the ears of the 
Father. There was not the least suggestion of 


irreverence, but a solemn hush. Then the minis- 
ter closed his eyes, and slowly repeated the prayer, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” and, with a little 
whispered prompting from me, invoked blessing 
upon papa, mamma, aunties and uncles, brothers 
and sisters, and “everybody else in the world.” 
It was not play, but a sweet reality. 

“Now, auntie,” said Louie, relaxing for a 
moment from his dignity, “play that you were 
another minister. You go to that table, and read 
the story of the Prodigal Son.” 

It was rather trying to be both organist and 
priest, but I took the place assigned to me; but, 
with all deference to the high authority that di- 
rected me, I ventured to substitute for the 
Prodigal Son that sweet story of old, “Jesus 
blessing the little ones,” neither minister nor con- 
gregation seeming to notice the change. 

“We'll sing hymn 10,896,” said the minister,— 
* Little children, love one another.” Evidently, he 
had a large number to select from, and had chosen 
the sweetest he knew. Again I performed my 
duties as organist, and then settled myself to 
listen to the sermon. 

I wish that I had taken a short-hand report of 
that sermon. It was in some respects the most 
interesting sermon I ever heard in my life. It 
contained exposition, exhortation, rebuke, and en- 
couragement. There were apt quotations in prose 
and verse, and several racy anecdotes. Best of 
all, it was a sermon preached to the congregation 
that heard it. No text was announced, though the 
preacher stood for some moments thoughtfully 


turning over the leaves of the dictionary. He ° 


began tenderly : — 

“ Beloved brethren ”— here and throughout the 
sermon a dash indicates a solemn pause —“ Phila- 
delphia — with hallelujah’s voice — 

“ Hold fast the form of sound words.” 

The minister evidently meant to practise what 
he preached. No words can describe the solem- 
nity with which these sonorous syllables rolled 
from his tongue. If I could not see the connec- 
tion between them very clearly, the fault was 
probably in myself; and I have met with the same 
difficulty in hearing older preachers. An occa- 
sional slip in pronunciation —and there were 
really very few, for Louie remembered long words 
better than short ones — only made it more inter- 
esting. 

“It is easier for a rich man to enter the eye of 
a needle than it is for a camel to—to— There 
is a new commandment, ‘Love one nutter.’ It 
is the easiest commandment of all to keep, and 
the best one among them.” Easiest one for you, 
darling, was my inward comment. 

“Consider the lilies—as we haven’t any lilies 
to consider, we will consider the daisies. Rover, 
>have yourself, sir. You mussn’t bite poor black 
Dinah’s legs in meeting — And after those days it 
came to pass — captivity.” 

Rover looked dreadfully ashamed at being re- 
buked in church, and walked out, hanging his 
head sheepishly. I found him afterward chasing 
his tail in the vestibule. 

“Whosoever shall give a cup of cold water in 
my name— Aunty, if Jesus came here to-day, 
and was hot and thirsty, would you give him cold 
water to drink? I wouldn’t: I would give him 
milk.” 

Here occurred a pause so long that I thought 
that the sermon was over. But the silence was 
broken by a bombshell of a word that would have 
roused the most languid congregation. 

* Mr. MacAvity!” Iwas strongly reminded of 
the great reformer who. could move a congregation 
to tears by pronouncing “that blessed word, ‘ Mes- 
opotamia.’ ” 

“Whatsoever ye would that others should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” 


This was an . 
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unconscious home thrust; for our neighbor Mr. 
MacAvity was rich, and was well known to be 
hard and unscrupulous in his treatment of the 
poor. 


One Sunday, when her father and mother were in 
church, her aunty cut off all those curls short.” 
The preacher was becoming personal, and I won- 
dered how he knew so much about my private 
history. “When her mamma saw those curls, 
she was just mad. But she was a very good 
woman. She didn’t make a fuss, because it was 
Sunday, and because she had just been to church. 
All that she said was: ‘I am very sorry that you 
did it, Mary. I don’t b’lieve it will ever curl 
again.’ And it didn’t. It’s all kinky now, but it 
won’t curl.” 
I involuntarily put up both hands to my “ kinky ” 
hair, for I was that little girl many years ago. 
“Pussy, I’m going to preach right to you now: 
‘ Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been? 
I’ve been to London to see the Queen. 
Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what did you there ? 
I frightened a little mouse under a chair.’ 


“ Pussy, when you catch a mouse, you must kill, 
but don’t play with it; for it frightens it, and that’s 
cruel. Pussy, you may go to sleep if you want to. 
It’s —a— very — hot — day.” 

Here the little minister, who, like Sydney Smith, 
had been standing upon a footstool because he was 
short of stature, sat down suddenly, and seemed 
to be in profound sympathy with the sleepy part of 
his congregation. 

Tabby, like many another mother in church, 
thought of the hungry baby at home, and went 
quietly out, doubtless much refreshed by the long 
nap that she had been enjoying. I sat for some 
time, turning over the leaves of my hymn-book, 
and waiting for the closing hymn to be announced. 
Suddenly I looked up; and, lo! the little minister 
was fast asleep in his pulpit, while the scandalized 
dolls, all that remained of the congregation, were 
staring in open-eyed astonishment. 

Audaciously I ascended to the pulpit, picked up 
the little parson, whom I[ kissed soundly, carried 
him into the adjoining room, and laid him upon 
my own bed, where he slept for three hours. 
Then I went back to the piazza and Browning, feel- 
ing that I had never spent a Sunday morning 
more pleasantly or profitably. 


THE VICTORY OF GOD. 


.O rHov, the great Unknown, Unseen, 
But for the thought of thee, 

How sad and strange our lives had been, 
How full of mystery ! 


But for the light which comes from thee 
To shine upon the way, 

How dark our path in life would be, 
How cheerless day by day! 


O happy thought, that we are thine! 
Our life is wrapt in thee, 

The human linked with the divine 
For all eternity. 


The wrong, the false, must pass away 
With all things not of thee, 

The darkness vanish in the ray 
Of truth and purity. 


Good only can immortal be, 
Evil at last shall fall, 
The right must win the victory, 


And God be all in all. 
H. P. Hawkins. 


Hope is the brightest when it dawns from fear. 
Sir WALTER Scorr. 


“There was once a little girl who had long curls. 


A TREE OF LIFE. 
A Harvest Parable. 


N a certain New England seacoast town there 
was, until a few years since, an old aban- 
doned farm. Once it had been sightly, and 

famous for its fruit; but, like everything else 
about the place, the house had begun to collapse, 
moss had gathered on the few remaining shingles, 
and the orchards had gone to decay. 

The farm, in this pathetic aspect of its history, 
seemed only typical of the career of its past occu- 
pants. 

The man and his wife came there quarrelling; 
and in a few years their only child ran away to 
the city, and was never heard from again. Mat- 
ters went from bad to worse, the woman more 
of a scold and the man more shiftless until, 
finally, she died, and he was taken to the poor- 
house. 

The only vigorous and redeeming thing about 
the desolate place was a young pear-tree, which, 
somehow, had started upon its life in an out- 
of-the-way corner. It had come to the inter- 
esting period of growth when it was bearing a 
few fair but nubbly pears that blushed in the 
autumn sun,— possibly because they were not fit 
to eat. 

Just at this time another couple— more like a 
pair of lovers than ordinary married folk — 
bought the farm, repaired the buildings, and came 
there to live. The way these new inhabitants con- 
ducted themselves, as they sat on the old rustic 
seat near the pear-tree, perhaps made the nubbly 
pears blush. 

“How ridiculous!” said a gossiping neighbor. 
“T see ’em set there, he with his arm ’round her, 
an’ she lookin’ softy, first at him an’ then at the 
baby.” 

“An’ they all of forty, if they’re a day,” said 
another. 

“Yes, an’ that’s the very seat where ol’ Miss’ 
Gimps used to make Gimps set, when she got mad 
with him,” a chorus of neighbors ejaculated. 

The Gimps were the former occupants of the 
farm. 


When the little pears on the pear-tree blushed, 
the new owner happened to be looking up in that 
direction over the bit of ribbon in his wife’s hair; 
and the leaves on the tree trembled, as if they 
beheld fate in his look. 

The next day all the branches save one were 
lopped off, and the bleeding stumps of the limbs 
were seared over with wax, into which some 
pencil-like twigs were stuck. 

The two little pears left alone on the remaining 
limb quarrelled as to whose fault caused all this 
disaster to the tree. Finally, they came to blows 
in the wind; and they, too, fell to the ground, 
where they were frost-bitten. 


But time went on; and when, another October, 
the fond husband and wife were watching their 
sturdy boy at play “harvesting,” near the old seat 
behind the new house, they could not help noticing 
the great contrast between the abundant mellow 
pears that now hung from the grafted branches 
and the scattered and puckering fruit that hung 
from the old branch. But what their eyes beheld 
was nothing to what they might have witnessed of 
the tree’s social life at midnight, if they understood 
the deaf-and-dumb language of pears. 

“Get off this tree! you’re crowding me!” said a 
sour-faced pear, where a couple grew on the old 
branch together. Then three scatterings, with 
worms eating at their hearts, laughed in wrinkled, 
withering mockery, and engaged in gossip about 
their fairer neighbors on the grafted limbs. 


“See how puffed up that fat pear is, on the 
upper graft,” said one. 

““An’ will ye look at the pair o’ pears sweet on 
each other, over there on the west side!” insinu- 
ated another. 

“Tt makes me sick to see ‘pairs’ so sappy,” said 
the dried-up old joker, as he wagged over the old 
rustic seat. 

How often folks are envious and loveless, when 
they are not on visiting terms with their neigh- 
bors! The good-natured pears on the grafts had 
tried to be social. In this they were like the new 
master and mistress; and the “ natural fruit” was 
like the Gimps’, full of strife, jealousies, division, 
and envyings. 

Well might the stunted nubbins refer to the 
luscious couple which grew and kept a cosey little 
green lodge of a home, where their rosy cheeks 
were daily kissed by the sun. ‘They were beau- 
ties, the embodied examples of all sweetness and 
cheerfulness. 

And when they were sent to the horticultural 
exhibition, along with the hard, sour couple from 
“the branch,” as samples from the same tree, the 
judge remarked, as he awarded the prize to the 
beauties, — 

“The same underlying life nourished all; but 
how much more fortunate it is to grow on the 
better grafts of the Tree of Life!” 

Why not graft the spirit of Christ on your life? 
The fruit of that spirit is love, joy, peace, kind- 
ness, goodness, and faithfulness. 

Rev. G. H. Itttlefield. 


For Every Other Sunday. ’ 
WHERE THE BIRDS BREAKFASTED. 


BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


HE birds awakened shivering. 
They fluffed up their soft feathers to 
protect themselves from the cold blast 
that was sweeping down the river valley. 

It was such a surprise! The fall days had been 
so delightful and had lasted so long! 

The leaves of the grapes, the clematis, and the 
Indian pipes, under whose shelter they slept, had 
clung to the vines until late; and they had almost 
forgotten that there was a southern journey yet 
before them. 

But this morning, when they awakened and 
found their leaf shelter roughly torn away and 
the ground all white with snow, they felt very 
solemn, and wondered where they were to get 
their breakfast. 

They looked at the tall sunflowers, whose seeds 
they had been eating throughout the fall But 
the remaining seeds had been shaken out by the 
wind, and were covered with the snow. The dried 
grapes on the yines were also covered up, and it 
indeed looked as if the birds would go hungry. 

But the house door opened, and out came little 
Helen. 

She carried a small broom, and carefully swept 
the snow from the porch. 

Then she went back, and brought out a plate of 
bread crumbs. ‘These she scattered over the floor, 
and went in and shut the door. 

And the birds? They were not afraid of little 
Helen. All the long summer they had lived in 
the vines around her home. Not once had she 
tried to frighten them or to destroy their nests. 

There was a soft whirr of wings, and then the 
bright eyes watching through the glass door saw 
the crumbs quickly disappear. 

Just as they finished eating, the sun came out, 
the wind blew warmer, and the little brown birds 
chirped happily ; while the red-bird from the top of 
the bird-house whistled a merry thank you song. 
Not many birds had such a fine breakfast. 
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For Every Other Suncay. 
POP-CORN. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Av first you were a little seed, 
All yellow, hard, and bright: 
We dropped you in a dark, dark hole 
And covered you from sight. 


And while you lay, dear little one, 
Within your warm earth bed, 

The silver rain and golden sun 
Cried, ‘ Wake up, sleepy head!” 


You must have heard, you little 
thing ; 
For up into the air 
You sent two hands of softest green, 
All clasped as if in prayer. 


“Be good to us,” they seemed to 
say. 
“We're very small, we know; 
But day by day we’ll larger be, 
We'll try so hard to grow.” 


You kept your word, grew stout and 
tall; 
And lo! one autumn morn 
October breezes blew aloft 
The banners of the corn. 


And now you gayly dance about 
Before the fire’s light; 

And, lo! your shining yellow suits 
Are turned to purest white: 


So dainty, soft, and curly-crisped 
You flutter up and down. 
Who would have thought, O little 
corn, 
You had so fine a gown? 


HEAD OF JESUS— MUNKACSY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE GARDEN: AN ALLE- 
GORY. 


BY NELSON G. MORTON. 


MAN had a large garden 
where vegetables of many 
kinds were to be planted. 

And he said, “I must not let 
these different things grow too near 
each other, lest they intermingle, 
and, becoming crowded, yield a 
smaller crop.” 

So he divided his vegetables ; and 
in one part of the garden he planted 
beans, in another peas, and in an- 
other corn. And he built high 
fences between these three parts 
that kept out the sun, so that each 
kind of vegetable was separated 
from the others and darkened. And 
many weeds grew in the shade. 

He toiled faithfully in his gar- 
den, striving to keep out the weeds 
and to make his vegetables grow 
well. And in their season he 
gathered the fruit of his labors. 

But he looked upon the large 
space he had cultivated, and said to 
himself: “Why does this garden 
yield so little? Surely, I have 
spent many weeks caring for it, 
enriching the earth and destroying 
the weeds. Why dol get so small 
a return for my work?” And he 
asked his friends and neighbors the 
same questions, but no one could 
answer him. 

Thus for many years he toiled 
earnestly and carefully, but each 
year he was dissatisfied with the 
result. 

But, as time went by, he became 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PASSION FRIDAY AND HALLELUJAH 
SATURDAY. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


F you should ever visit Brazil, you would surely 
feel deeply impressed with the observance of 
“Good Friday,” or “ Passion Friday,” as it is 

termed by the Brazilians. 

All through the day the streets are quiet, and 
everything seems to have tucked itself away for a 
nap. The only noises heard are the low, monot- 
onous chants in the various cathedrals. Up and 
down you go, wondering where on earth the peo- 
ple can be, as not even a child is visible. 

At night, however, things put on a different 
aspect. A long funeral procession, bearing a life- 
like figure of Christ, winds through the streets. 
After this is over, there is a sermon, and then 
another procession in which angels play a promi- 
nent part. These angels are little girls, eight or 
ten years of age, most wonderful in their make-up. 
They wear skirts of enormous dimensions, spread 
out still more by the aid of cane frameworks. 
Silks, gauzes, ribbons, laces, and tinsel cover every 
available space, till you can scarcely tell of what 
material their dresses are really composed. Plumes 
of various colors are arranged in a sort of crown 
about their heads, in North American Indian 
fashion. 

We look at these odd appearing creatures, and 
wonder what Jacob would have thought of such 
angels tripping up and down the ladder, when he 
was sleeping with a stone pillow beneath his head. 
Surely, he could not have considered them as 
belonging to the heavenly host. 

These angels bear devices emblematic of the 


crucifixion. One carries the nails, another the 
hafhmer, a third a sponge, a fourth the spear, a 
fifth the ladder, and a sixth the cock that gave 
warning to Peter. The streets fairly swarm with 
people, many of whom would never think of turn- 
ing out, only they have children in the parade and 
are curious to see how they look and with what 
skill they perform their parts. 

The procession is very imposing. Long lines of 
gown-clad men hold a brightly decked angel by 
one hand, and in the other an immense torch. 
Soldiers, helmets in hand, with arms reversed, 
march with slow measured tread to the weird 
music of heart-breaking funeral dirges, while 
above all rise the wailing tones of the children, 
chanting in a minor key. 

A halt occurs; and then, in spite of the solemnity 
of the occasion, we find that these people are but 
actors ina play. They laugh and pass round rude 
jests, and enjoy themselves like a parcel of clowns. 
It jars upon one’s feelings, as if some discordant 
notes had marred the sweetness of a melody. 
At last, wearied with their exertions, the people 
disperse, the lights are extinguished, and “ Passion 
Friday ” is over until another year arrives. 

A great contrast to this is “ Hallelujah Saturday,” 
or “Judas Day.” Rockets are fired in front of 
the churches where hallelujahs are being chanted. 
Various effigies of Judas, of every size and shape, 
stuffed mostly with straw, are carried about im- 
paled on sharp pointed sticks. 

The traitor is also shown up in fireworks of 
every description, in company with dragons, 
serpents, and other horrible things, attended by 
Satan and his imps, who pounce upon the luckless 
Judas in a most soul-harrowing manner. 


wiser. And one day, as he was 
looking at his garden, wondering how to make it 
yield more, a sudden light burst upon his mind; 
and he said, “I will pull down the tall fences and 
let the peas and the beans and the corn grow close 
together.” 

So the next spring he tore down his fences, and 
planted the seeds of the different vegetables near 
one another. 

And, when the harvest time came, he gathered 
his crops; and there was a great increase over all 
the former years. 

And he smiled, and said: ‘“ All these years have 
I toiled, trying in vain to raise a larger crop; and 
now at last I have found the secret. The vege- 
tables must grow side by side, without high fences 
between them. For they shade the ground, keep- 
ing itdamp. Now there will be little chance for 
the weeds to grow. Thus I shall gain greater re- 
turns with less work.” 


THE LIVING GOD. 


Nor, Lord, thine ancient works alone, 
Thy wonders to past ages shown, 
Make our glad spirits glow. 

Our eyes behold thy works of might, 

On us full beam thy wonders bright, 

The living God we know. 
T. H. Gitw. 


Piety is indifferent whether she enters at the 
eye or at the ear. The Puritans forgot this, 
and thrust Beauty out of the meeting-house and 
slammed the door in her face. Lowe tt. 
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For Every Other Sunday 
MAMMA’S SUNBEAM. 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON. 


A RHYME or a jingle 

Hither double or single, 

Oh, give us one, mamma, to-night. 
For outside ’tis raining, 

So no fun we’re gaining; 

And only you, mamma, look bright. 


Tell something real sunny, 

Real jolly and funny. 

It’s nice as a good splashing bath. 
There’s nothing that chases 

The wrinkles from faces 

Like a hearty and frolicsome laugh. 


We'll sit still and listen. 

What makes your eyes glisten? 

Why, mamma! I do believe you'll cry! 
Now, Tot, we'll not hear her. 

Tis our turn to cheer her. 

Come, mamma, we’ll laugh, and not sigh 


We'll make our own sunshine. 

We have done it sometimes. 

Why not begin now, when it rains? 
There, Tot! Bea sunbeam, 

And do not waste one gleam; 

For sunshine kills all kinds of pains 


Now we'll tend to our shining, 
And melt the dark lining 

Of every old face cloud away. 
There! Mamma is bright again, 
Everything’s right again, 

And each of us smiling as day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW GERTIE AND HER KITTEN 
FOUND A HOME. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


ITTLE Gertie True was an orphan. 

Her father died when she was 

a baby; and, when Gertie was 

eight years old, the dear mother was 

taken away, and poor Gertie was left all 
alone in the world. 

She had no relatives to take charge of 
her, and the little girl wondered what 
was to become of her; but the day after 
her mother’s funeral Mrs.Ritter, a kind- 
hearted neighbor, offered to take her. 

Gertie had a comfortable home, with 
plenty to eat and warm clothing to wear; 
but, for all that, the life was not a very 
pleasant one, for she was lonely and she 
missed her mother’s loving care. Mrs. 
Ritter worked hard and had a great deal 
to worry her; and she was often sharp 
and cross with Gertie, though she was 
really fond of the child. 

The Ritters had never been rich 
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people, but they were in comfortable 
circumstances when Gertie went to live with them. 
It happened very unfortunately, however, that 
not long after Mr. Ritter lost a large sum of 
money in a bank failure; and this imbittered him 
sadly. 

He was not fond of children, and had never 
quite approved his wife’s course in befriending the 
little orphan. He was not what the Bible calls a 
“cheerful giver”; and after their losses he felt 
that what Gertie ate and wore was aheavy expense, 
and made the child very uncomfortable by his allu- 
sions to the subject. 

Gertie longed for the time to come when she 
would be old enough to earn her own living. To 
be able to pay her board and make herself a de- 
sirable member of some household instead of 


being an expense and a burden was an enchanting 
prospect. 

But, of course, if one could have whatever one 
liked, it would be still more delightful to be sit- 
uated like Miss Cartwright, who lived near Mrs 
Ritter. She had a pretty little house of her own, 
and the yery thing which Gertie so prized; and 
that is, independence. She did not have to feel 
that she was in anybody’s way, and she was free 
to do as she chose. But, never having been de- 
prived of them, Miss Cartwright did not appreciate 
the blessings of her lot, which looked so desirable 
to Gertie, and she thought only of her troubles. 

She had devoted her life to the care of an invalid 
mother; and, when her mother died, she felt she 
could never be happy again. Her mother had 


been a constant care, and now her heart and hands 
were empty, indeed; and she wondered bitterly 
what she was living for. 

She knew Gertie well, living so near, and she 
sometimes wondered if the child could be happy 
with Mr. and Mrs. Ritter; but Gertie was too 
loyal to the friends who had given her a home in 
her need to complain of them to anybody. In 
fact, young as she was, her sense of gratitude was 
strong; and she felt she did wrong to find fault 
with them, even to herself. But, for all that, she 
could not help feeling lonely, and wishing for a 
companion; and one day her wish was granted, for 
a most delightful thing happened. 

She had been to the village to do an errand for 
Mr. Ritter, and was on her way home, when she 
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came upon a poor, little, half-starved kitten, which 
mewed piteously and clung fast to her. She 
stroked and petted the tiny creature; and, finding a 
cooky in her pocket, she fed the kitten with it. 
The little thing was so hungry that it ate greedily, 
though it probably would not have chosen just that 
article of diet, had there been a chance for it to 
name its favorite dish. Gertie watched it with de- 
lighted eyes. 

She longed to take it home, but she was very 
sure that she would not be allowed to keep it. The 
kitten was persistent, however, and simply would 
not go back, but kept on following her in spite of 
her efforts to drive it back. 

Gertie was half pleased and half frightened, as 
the little creature brushed past her into the house. 
Summoning all her courage, she timidly asked 
Mrs. Ritter if she might keep the kitten in the 
barn. She trembled with fear and excitement, as 
she waited for the answer. 

Mrs. Ritter looked very cross; but the poor 
kitten was so plainly suffering for food, and 
Gertie’s eyes were so full of pleading, that she had 
not the heart to refuse, and at last said crossly: 
“Yes, I suppose you can if you keep it out of my 
sight. Mind, I will not have it in the house; and I 
have no milk to spare for it.” 

This was so much more than Gertie had dared to 
expect that she had no fault to find; and off she 
went to the barn happily enough, with the kitten 
in her arms. 

Children with happy homes and fond fathers 
and mothers can have no idea how happy Gertie 
was with her little pet. She spent all her leisure 
time with it, and she used to take her sewing to 
the barn whenever it was possible. She had more 
to do than most little girls, for Mrs. Ritter did 
not believe that it was good for children to be 
idle. 

Gertie did not have much with which to feed her 
tiny friend, but she often saved bits from her own 
plate; and as the kitten was not fastidious, and 
liked the chickens’ dough, she was able to keep it 
fairly well fed. 

But, when she had had her little pet about six 
weeks, she learned with a shock that her good 
times bid fair to come to an end. 

Mr. Ritter’s money affairs had grown serious, 
and it had been decided that he and his wife should 
give up their home, and go to live with a married 
daughter in the neighborhood. 

There was no refuge for poor Gertie but the 
poorhouse. The place was possessed with name- 
less terrors in the child’s mind, for her mother’s 
dread of it had impressed itself upon her. 

She saw how badly Mrs. Ritter felt over it all; 
and, not wanting to add to her friend’s trouble,— for 
she was an unselfish child,— she said very little in 
the house, but, as soon as she could, she hurried 
out into the woods, where she threw herself down 
upon the ground, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. 

It happened that Miss Cartwright had come out 
for an afternoon in the pine grove, and was 
established with her book under a tree not far 
away. 

She was feeling even sadder than usual, and 
more unreconciled to her lonely lot. She heard 
the little girl sob, and thought to herself, “ Some 
childish trouble, but I suppose for the moment it 
seems as great as mine.” 

A moment later she heard Gertie’s voice in 
pleased surprise, exclaiming: “Why, you sweet, 
dear kitty! Did you know that I was unhappy, 
and did you want to cheer me up? Oh, you darl- 
ing! And I have got to lose you, too; for they 
would never let me take you to the poorhouse.” 
And here she sobbed afresh, while Miss Cartwright 
gave a start at the sound of the word. 


“ How hard it will be to part with you! Do you 


know you are the only being that ever really loved 
me, that is particularly? Now I love my Sunday 
School teacher, and my day school teacher, and 
that lovely Miss Cartwright, and they are kind to 
me, and love me in a way, but no more than they 
do a great many others; but you love me specially, 
don’t you, dear? ‘ 

‘“But where are you to go, you poor little 
thing? Here am I crying about going to that 
dreadful place; and you have nowhere at all to go, 
which is worse. How could I be so selfish? As 
Mrs. Ritter says, I ought to be thankful for food 
and shelter; but you, my poor little darling, must 
have a home somewhere. 

“JT wonder if Miss Cartwright would take you? 
Such a lovely home as she has! Why, I don’t 
believe but what you would have milk to drink 
every day! .What do you think of that? And 
perhaps a cushion to sleep on! 

“Do you know she has a piano, and a music- 
box, and a beautiful kaleidoscope, and everything 
to entertain a little girl. I don’t suppose a cat? 
would care for those things, but she probably has 


things that you would like just as well. Oh, what 
a home that would be for you! Do you suppose 
we dare ask her, kitty? But we must. I can see 


no other way.” 

The tears had filled Miss Cartwright’s eyes more 
than once as she listened to the childish prattle. 
Not wishing Gertie to know that she had been 
overheard, the lady rose softly and moved away, 
returning by another path, which brought her di- 
rectly upon the little girl, who exclaimed with 
pleasure at sight of her. 

“OQ Miss Cartwright!” began Gertie, quickly, 
“will you take my little kitty for me? Mr. and 
Mrs. Ritter are going away; and I have got to go 
to the poorhouse,” — this in a hushed voice, broken 
by a little sob,— “and my poor kitty has nowhere 
to go.” 

“She is not a pretty kitten,” said the lady 
“She looks thin and distressed.” 

“But that is why I love her,” replied Gertie, 
quickly. ‘She needs me.” d 

The words brought their message to the lonely 
woman. She had wanted a companion who would 
add to her pleasure. When asked why she did not 
adopt a child, she had replied, “I want some one 
to be companionable, some one I can enjoy, not 
a child to be a care to me.” 

But Gertie had taught her a lesson, and her 
resolution was already taken. She could not re- 
sist the temptation, however, to draw the child 
out, and hear some more of her quaint, wise 
sayings. So she asked: “But, Gertie, would you 
not rather have me take you to live with me in- 
stead of the kitten? ” 

How the child’s eyes danced! “O Miss Cart- 
wright! Do you mean it? But what would 
become of the kitten?” she added, her face 
falling. 

“Why, would you give up your place to it, if 
I could take only one?” queried Miss Cartwright. 

“Yes, I suppose I ought to; for I can go to the 
poorhouse, and kitty has nowhere to go,” she 
said slowly; but the great tears were rolling down 
her cheeks as she spoke. 

“Oh, you dear little saint! I will take you 
both, and love you with all my heart.” And Miss 
Cartwright caught the child in her arms, and 
kissed her warmly. 

The shock of joy was almost too much for 
Gertie. She turned so pale that her friend was 
afraid she was going to faint; but she soon ral- 
lied, and a happier child never lived. 

It would be hard to tell who was the more 
pleased with the arrangement, Miss Cartwright or 
Gertie. Certainly, it would not be easy to find 
two happier people than they. The kitten, too, 
seemed as well suited with the state of affairs as 


the others. It purred louder in its new home 


than Gertie had ever heard it, besides growing 


plump and handsome, and was an important mem- 
ber of what Miss Cartwright called “the happy 
family.” 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


[These lines were written and read for the opening 
of a public playground in Toledo, Ohio, by Rey. A. G. 
Jennings. ] 


Turoucu all the music of the past 
There ran a low, sweet strain; 

A prophecy of brighter days, 
When love on earth should reign. 


That hope at last fulfilment found, 
Breathed forth in accents mild; 

Above the strife and woes of life 
The advent of a child. 


To-day — the greatest day and best 
On any land or sea — 

The greatest scene by men conceived, 
Christ’s birth at Bethany. 


Above the cross on Calvary’s hill, 
Beyond all care or strife; 

That manger scene at Bethlehem 
Best signals human life. 


To-day our hopes for peace and joy, 
An age from care beguiled,— 

An age of brotherhood and love,— 
Still centres in a child. 


Men die,— they pass from earth away; . 
They sleep beneath the sod,— 

They go to make their reckoning 
Within the courts of God. 


These children gathered here to-day 
Must do their work and be 

True messengers of love on earth, 
The bold, the strong, the free. 


How shall they do their work and win ? 
From heaven the approving word 

Depends, dear friends, on what we do, 
_ We agents of the Lord. 


Train up a child in ways of truth, 
In ways of faith and love: 

The future then shall be secure, 
All shall in order move. * 


Allow our young to drift and walk 
Along the paths of sin, 

Then hope is dead, and far is fled 
The light of heaven within. 


But God will aid,— no danger fear: 
Teach love through work or play. 

The future will abide in peace; 
Hate, fear, shall pass away. 


Yes, do your parts, and on this earth 
The Christ-child comes again ; 

Once more there glows above life’s woes 
Peace and good will to men. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOING TO “FABY ANN’S.” 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


HESTER, Eleanor, and I took our summer 
Gs vacation at the White Mountains. 

We went directly to Fabyan’s, down at 
the foot of the mountains, where we were delight- 
fully entertained. 

It took us six hours to get there; and, having 
been told how long our journey would be, when 
the train began to move out of the-station, Eleanor 
wanted to know if the six hours had just com- 
menced. 


As soon as we were fairly on our way, the 
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little girl in front of us climbed up on her seat, 
and, turning to face us, began to get acquainted. 

“We're going to Faby Ann’s, too,” she in- 
formed Eleanor. 

Chester laughed. ‘She thinks the house where 
we're going to stop is a woman,” he whispered to 
me at last. And then the little girl’s mother 
began speaking, and we entered into a pleasant 
talk. 

“Ts the six -hours half commenced?” asked 
Eleanor. We had been travelling some time 
then. 

“Are the six hours half commenced?” cor- 
rected the little girl in front of us, who was no 
older than Eleanor. 

Chester looked at his watch. “It will soon be 
half-past six hours,” he told Eleanor. 

“Then we’re half-way there,” said the little 
girl. So her mother turned back the top of their 
seat, and the rest of the way we all sat facing one 
another. We could talk better so, and Eleanor 
said it was more sociable. 

It did not seem long after this, when the moun- 
tains rose before us; and, behind, the valleys were 
piled up with clouds. 

“We're close to Faby Ann’s now,” said the little 
girl, whose name, we had learned, was Pauline 
Stetson. She had been there before. 

The next day we all went up Mount Washing- 
ton by the wonderful railway. We did not travel 
so fast as on the six hours’ ride. Up there the 
sunlight and snow-drifts lay side by side, and the 
wind is measured by miles. It seemed like a 
granite world, and all the houses are chained to 
it. We came down no faster than we went up. 
Chester said he would not have missed it, and Mrs. 
Stetson said she would not do it over. 

The second day we drove by the sylvan path be- 
yond the White Mountain Notch, and saw Mount 
Jackson lifting his rugged front toward the clouds 
and Mount Willard sloping away so gracefully. 
We saw cascades slipping down by little leaps for 
half a thousand feet. We saw the Dismal Pool 


‘nestling and slumbering in the darkness, and 


birch-stems gleaming out like silver rods. 

When we went back to Fabyan’s, Mrs. Stetson 
gave us a dainty souvenir, “ Birch-bark Poems.” 
The poems were written by a lady of North Con- 
way. The poems are printed on leaves of bark 
that grow on the birch-trees standing around the 
Dismal Pool and in every other place where we 
went. 

The third day Mrs. Stetson and Pauline went 
off to the pine woods of Maine. 

“Maybe we'll come back to the White Moun- 
tains,” said Pauline, when they were all ready to 
start. But they did not come back while we three 
were there. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT TEN CENTS DID. 


BY FLORENCE LANE DRESSER. 


ITTY was crying. She sat before a pretty 

polished table in a pretty dining-room. 

In front of her stood a pretty china cup 

and saucer,— Kitty’s own white china with pink 

roses on it,— and the cup was filled with tea, not 

the nice cambric tea that mamma allowed her to 

have sometimes, but ginger tea; and that is why 
Kitty was crying. 

“ Kitty dear,” came in mamma’s voice from the 
next room, “you really must stop crying and 
drink your tea while it is quite warm. You have 
let two cups of it grow cold, and I have no time 
to make any more; for baby needs me. Be a good 
girl now, and do as I tell you.” And mamma went 
upstairs to give master baby his morning nap. 

She had hardly left the room, and Kitty’s wails 
were still filling the air, when the front door 
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opened, a step was heard in the hall, and a pleas- 
ant voice called out: “ What’s the matter with 
Kitty? She’s all”— But, as the wails grew 
louder, it became so certain she was not “all 
right” that the owner of the voice hurried to the 
dining-room door to see what the trouble could be. 

It was Kitty’s Uncle Jack. “My dear pussy 
cat,” he said, “why the reason of all this woe? 
Tell your old uncle all about it, and why you are 
not out at play this lovely winter day instead of 
weeping here.” 

“T did was out,” sobbed Kitty. ‘ But I fordot, 
and went in the deeply snow and wetted my feets; 
and mamma says I must dink all dis tea, and it 
isn’t the dood tind.” And the wails grew louder 
as Kitty thus rehearsed her woes. 

Uncle Jack whistled softly, ‘“Here’s a state of 
things,” as he looked at his small niece. 

“Kitty,” he said suddenly, “ what kind of candy 
do you like best in the world?” 

“ Choc-o-o-lits,” sobbed Kitty. 

“Do you see this?” was the next question. 
“This ” was a new ten-cent piece that was held in 
Uncle Jack’s fingers. 

Kitty nodded; but, owing to the tears, she saw 
as many as ten ten-cent pieces. 


“Well,” said Uncle Jack again, “if you will 


give this back to me inside of two minutes by my 
watch,’— here he took it out of his pocket,—“ you 
shall have as many chocolates when papa comes 
home to dinner as this will buy. Now see here!” 

And then what do you think Uncle Jack did? 
Why, he dipped the ten-cent piece in a glass of 
water and then popped it into Kitty’s cup of tea. 

Kitty looked at the cup and then at her uncle. 
She loved chocolate, but hated the tea; and, to have 
the former, she knew she must drink the latter to 
get the ten-cent piece. 

“Half a minute gone, Kitty,” said Uncle Jack. 
Kitty drew a long breath, lifted the cup, and be- 
fore the two minutes were quite gone the last 
drop of the tea was in Kitty’s little stomach, and 
she had put a very sugary ten-cent piece into 
Uncle Jack’s waiting hand. 

“Ah, ha!” said that gentleman, catching her 
from her high chair and dancing around the room 
with her in his arms, “now we’ll see what we will 
see!” And what Kitty saw in papa’s hand that 
noon was a box of chocolates that I am sure took 
a good many ten cents to buy. But that was the 
way Uncle Jack always did things for Kitty. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ITALIAN PONY DRIVE. 


BY PAUL SEYMOUR. 


REMEMBER, as if it had happened yester- 
i day, my trip to the lovely island of Ischia. 
The great Bay of Naples, the most beauti- 
ful bay in the whole world,— where after a heavy 
squall it looks as if some giant spendthrift had 
strewn over it precious stones of every brilliant 
color imaginable,— this bay, I say, is guarded by 
two islands, famous in history as the ancient 
home of royalty. The first of these and the best 
known is Capri. Here the great Roman emperor 
Tiberius had his twelve wonderful palaces. Here, 
too, is that matchless Blue Grotto which has been 
the admiration of all tourists for so many years. 
The other island, Ischia, is, perhaps, not less 
beautiful than Capri. It is not as much visited 
by foreigners, who are too often content with 
looking at it in the purple distance. But in sum- 
mer it is frequented by many wealthy Neapoli- 
tans, who go there to take the baths and to enjoy 
its unrivalled fruit. As I said, I can never forget 
that morning in February, when I left the main- 
land, about fifteen miles from Naples, at a little 
town called Torregaveta. A trig little yacht shot 
out from the land, so that we could see far away 
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in the centre of Italy the snowy crests of the 
Abruzzi Mountains. Our boat danced and leaped 
about over the water in the fresh breeze. We 
passed little fishing-craft which heaved and rolled 
on the frolicking waves just as a steamship labors 
in a hard storm at sea. As we drew near the 
island, our attention was called to the form of the 
hills on it. Almost before we knew it, the yacht 
stopped. We climbed down into a stout row-boat 
which rocked and swashed about in the wake. 

Our baggage stored, we were soon on our way 
to the mountain, eight miles distant. At a little 
bread shop in a tiny village called Morapano we 
bought a few hard rolls. As we walked along in 
the hot sun, we munched sardine sandwiches which 
we made on the road. Lizards, which had coats of 
old gold and light green satin, darted past us at 
every step of the way. 

I will not tell you now about the wonderful 
views from the peak of Monte Epomeo. But on 
the way back we stopped at dusk at the little town 
of Barano, where we looked about for a carriage 
to take us back to our hotel. The town seemed 
almost asleep. There was no sound. In the dis- 
tance two little boys were playing together. We 
saw no carriage standing around. But we walked 
up to a large, barn-like house, and knocked loudly 
on the door. After a while a large woman let usin 
to the great shed, which looked more like a stable 
and butcher-shop than like a home. All at once 
a great many boys crowded, I know not whence 
they came. We asked to be driven back to our 
hotel. Had they a horse? Yes, they said they had 
a fine, large horse,— un grande cavailo. 

Near by I noticed a stanch little two-wheeled 
cart. They started to unearth their horse. They 
went back into the rear of the room, where it was 
very dark. They moved very quietly, with an air 
of mystery; and, when a baby (which was sitting 
on a table, near a great piece of raw meat) began 
to cry, they closed its mouth by hand, and went 
off to light a dampade,— an old-fashioned lantern. 
They carried the flickering taper back into the 
gloom,— two women and several boys there were. 
Then we heard a spirited conversation carried on 
inalow tone. A tremor of agitation ran through 
the assembly as a path was cleared for what, in 
the full blaze of sunlight, appeared to be the 
sleepiest, tiniest horse you ever saw. Its shaggy 
coat was matted and stuck full of burrs. Evi- 
dently, it had never been cleaned. It wore on its 
face a look of comical surprise at the idea of being 
waked up so suddenly. The baby on the table 
was toying with a ferocious-looking butcher-knife, 
which a boy seized, unexpectedly, to cut off a 
slice of steak,— for the horse to eat, I thought, 
for an instant; for I have seen a cabman fre- 
quently share his loaf of bread with his horse. 

The harness consisted for the most part of 
patched cords and a few old scraps of worn-out 
leather. They had to make very exact calcula- 
tions to prevent more than two parts of the im- 
provised harness from coming to pieces at once 
The horse was too diminutive to draw the high- 
wheeled cart. But he seemed so to enjoy the whole 
absurdity that we laughed till tears came. A 
little boy now appeared, motioned us to get in, 
but did not get in himself; for there was only 
room for two and a half. We asked him to sit 
with us, but he refused. So he slapped the reins 
against the horse’s lean side, and never did you 
see such running before in your life. How he 
bounded along, jumping and skipping down the 
steep road! He kept ever lashing the frolicsome 
pony to faster speed, as we jolted and rattled over 
the stones. 

When we finally arrived at our destination, we 
found the boy was not out of breath or very 
warm. We wished him good luck and gave a few 
sous extra. 
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That policy that can strike only while the vron 
is hot will be overcome by that perseverance which, 
like Cromwell’s, can make the iron hot by strik- 
ing; and he that can only rule.the storm must 
yield to him who can both raise and rule tt. 

Coton. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue bound volume of Hvery Other Sunday, 
Vol. XIV., lies before us. It contains the num- 
bers of the past year. Really, it makes a little 
library. Here are stories for young and old, 
poems,— original and reprinted,— articles on 
nature, articles on historic facts, descriptive 
sketches, biography, tales of travel, bits of child- 
life, legends and fairy stories, talks on character, 
etc. Added thereto is a picture gallery not to be 
forgotten, full of varied subjects. The Editor 
did not realize how great a growth each number 
made as the weeks went by. We commend the 
bound volume to parents and teachers as an aid in 
many ways. 

Brief letters from our Sunday Schools, as news, 
will be welcomed in the Letter-Box. 

To young writers: Forget not the universal 
authorship rule, and write with ink, using only 
one side of the paper. 

Dr: Lorimer, of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
spoke lately on the wise man who saved a city, 
and yet was obscure, comparing the Sunday- 
School teacher to him. Very good, doctor. Hit 
the Philistines again ! 

Magnify your office, teachers. Do not be too 
*’umble.” If you count your duty small, then 
small will it be in the eyes of others. 

A striking head of Jesus appears in this num- 
ber. It has caused criticism, and many dislike it. 
Yet to others it seems satisfactory; here is where 
realism vs. idealism has conflict. But who can 
draw the line accurately ? We give a sketch of 
the artist’s life from “ The Light of the World” : — 


Mihaly Munkacsy was born at Munkacs, Hun- 
gary, Oct. 10, 1846. The Hungarian form of 
Michael is Mihaly; and it is believed that this is 
all the name to which the artist is strictly entitled, 
the name of Munkacsy being a mere patronymic 
derived from his native town, and serving to dis- 
tinguish this particular Michael from the many 
other Michaels. Left at an early age an orphan, 
he was befriended by an uncle, who apprenticed 
him to a cabinet-maker, with whom he worked six 
years before he launched out for himself as an 
artist. He first studied under a portrait painter at 
Eyula. Afterward he was enabled to study at the 
Vienna Academy, and later at Munich. In 1867 
he went to Diisseldorf, where he completed his 
studies under Knaus and Vautier. His first suc- 
cess with the world at large was his ‘“ Last Days of 
a Condemned Man,” now owned by Mrs. W. P. 
Wilstach, Philadelphia, exhibited at the Salon of 
1870, and honored by the gold medal. In this 
painting he has the good fortune, for the first and 
only time in his life, to portray a subject drawn 
from real life and from his own experience. 
“Milton and his Daughters” (1878), though not 
true to history, has pleased the public. This 
picture is in the Lenox Library in New York. 

Munkacsy visited New York in 1866, when his 
“Christ before Pilate” (from which the head of 
Jesus which we print is taken) was on exhibition 
there. The picture is now in possession of Mr. 
John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. His works 
have found great favor with art lovers, and many 
of them are in the private galleries of the United 
States. Munkacsy has received almost every 
medal of honor that can be bestowed by Euro- 
pean schools of art. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Our FarruH. We have in this compact little book 
by W. G. Tarrant something for young people along 
the lines of doctrinal teaching. It contains six chap- 
ters: ‘‘ The Temples and Churches of Many Lands,” 
“Our Church,”’ ‘The World’s Greatest Teachers,” 
‘¢ Jesus of Nazareth,’’ ‘‘ The World's Sacred Books,” 
‘‘Our Aims and Hopes.’’ Liberal religion needs con- 
stant interpretation to the young. This volume will 
aid in that direction. It is broad and sensible. 

[London: The Sunday-School Association. pp- 
104. Cloth. Price 50 cents. Copies can be ordered 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston.] 


Tue Lirrte Fic-rree Srortes. The children of 
to-day are favored in many ways, conspicuously so in 
the matter of books. Mary Hallock Foote is a refined 
writer, and. offers thoughtful stories to her young 
friends. First published in St. Nicholas, these seven 
bright contributions to happiness now appear for the 
benefit of the Children’s Hospital of San Francisco. 
May they bring large returns! 

[Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Illustrated. pp. 183. Price $1.00.] 


Lizsa’s Winpow. Mrs. Mary Johnson has won a 
large circle of readers who appreciate her earnest, 
sympathetic spirit. There is a long story and six 
shorter narratives in this book, All embody the same 
characteristics found in Mrs. Johnson’s previous pro- 
ductions,— good sense, kindly feeling, and the obser- 
vant eye. 

[Boston: H. H. Carter & Co. 
Price $1.00.] 


THE LirrLE Herors or Matanzas. The enter- 
prise and fine taste shown by Mr. West in many dainty 
publications ought to find reward. He now sends 
forth a touching little story by Mary B. Carret. It 
deals with the distress and pathos of Cuban sufferings 
previous to our war. An appeal to the heart and a 
realistic sketch. 5 

[Boston: James H. West Co. 
pp. 62. Price 50 cents.] 


Illustrated. pp. 232. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 


A Lirrte CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. A booklet 
by Alice L. Williams. The hero, ‘‘ Ralph,’ is sup- 
posed to be taken from life. It is a ‘‘waif”’ story, ap- 
propriate to Christmas, illustrated, and most attrac- 
tively presented. . 

[Boston: James H. West Co. 
Price 15 cents.] 


Paper. pp. 28. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Derroit, Micu. 
Dear Editor,—I have been making out the enigmas 
in the Every Other Sunday, and I haye made two of 
my own which I send you; and, if they are good 
enough, you may, if you wish, publish them in the 
Every Other Sunday. 
I am eleven years old and go to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School in Detroit, Mich. Ilike to read the Every 
Other Sunday. Mary JESSIE Woop. 


BRooxkiyn, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,—I think the answer in No. 20 to the 
Enigma XXXII. is Edwin Booth. I enclose an 
enigma which I made up myself, and hope yon will 
think good enough to put in print. 
Mary F. Sagal 


The answer to Enigma XXXII. is correct.* . 
EDITOR. 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 
Dear Editor,—I am nearly twelve years old, and go 
to the First Unitarian Church in Alameda. I always 
look forward with pleasure to the Sundays when we 
get the Every Other Sunday, because then I have 
something to do Sunday afternoons. I especially 
enjoy working out the puzzles, and I will send an 

enigma which I should like to have published. 
Yours truly, 
ADELE Y. Brown. 


The enigmas received from our friends, the writers 
of the letters above, will be published i in later numbers 
of Every Other Sunday, each in its turn. 

EDITOR. 


ENIGMA X. 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 2, 6, 18, is the opposite of night. 
My 14, 19, 16, is found on the grass. 
My 7, 1, 14, is what a boy is sometimes called. 
My 3, 13, is a pronoun. 
My 12, 10, is-a verb. 
My 8, 4, 11, 7, is the opposite of boy. 
My 1, 5, 15, is a part of the verb ‘‘ be.” 
My 17 is a vowel. 
My whole is the name of a great man. 
Ne bed 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of 54 letters. 

My 9, 16, 30, is not dry. 

My 31, 54, 34, 22, 27, 40, 37, 15, 42, is an animal. 

My 49, 18, 25, 10, 12, 36, 51, is a kind of carriage. 

My 8, 23, 33, 7, 52, 46, 7, 31, young people enjoy. 

My 5, 48, 41, 51, 33, 49, is a vegetable. 

My 53, 47, 11, 3, 14, is a mistake. 

My 2, 29, 32, 35, 53, 22, is to view from a high place. 

My 20, 1, 4, 34, 24, is sometimes used for sealing 
letters. 

My 44, 26, 6, 17, 53, 18, 40, 48, 38, 10, is a building, 

My 28, 138, 24, 45, is a kind of fish. 

My 39, 33, 43, is to think. 

My 38, 26, 19, 45, 37, 50, 32, 22, is an art of engrity 
ingimages. - 

My 20, 14, 34, 51, is a kind of bird. 

My whole i is a verse in the Bible. 

Emma DYER. 


_ PUZZLE. 
MAKE an animal larger by beheading it. L. 


CHARADE Y. 


My first is myself, and I oft do my second, 
My third very often reflective is reckoned. 
My whole’s a refiner, and put in our food; 
But, taken alone, it is not very good. 
SELECTED. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Make a word of four syllables by repeating and 
transposing these letters: Imps. 
SELECTED. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. Y. 


Eniama VIII.— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
CHARADE.— Garbage. 


ANAGRAM. 
The Every Other Sunday is all right. 


TRANSPOSITION (NAMES oF BiRDS). 


1_ Robin. 8. Bobolink. 
2. Oriole. 9. Blue jay. 
8. Swallow. 10. Parrot. 
4. Wren. 11. Cuckoo. 
5. Crow. 12. Quail. 

6. Woodpecker. 13. Finch. 

7. Bluebird. 14. Nuthatch. 


ana: is the twin of illiberality. 
G. D. PRENTICE. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. - 
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The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in — 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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